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Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round; 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

7 o Skirre. v. n. To fcour ; to feud; to run in hafte. 

We’ll make them fkirre away as fwift as flones 
Enforced from the old Aflyrian flings. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
Ski'rret. n. f [ Jifarum , Latin.] A plant. 

It produces its flowers in an umbel, which con fills of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a role: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Miller. 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 
Skirt, n.f [ jkiorte , Swedifh.] 

1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpe& of yours; cloth of gold and 
cut6, fide fleeves and Jkirts , round underborne with a bluifh 
tinfel. Sbakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
fhirt of his mantle, and it rent. 1 Sa. xv. 27. 

2. The edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a fmall fkirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the flays before, and croffes the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. Addifon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the fkirt of that un¬ 
quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ye mills, that rife 

From hill or {learning lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirts with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Milton. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmof \ fkirts 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
The northern fkirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the ftony and fandy 
defarts, through which no army can pafs. Temple. 

Upon the fkirts 

Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

To Skirt, v. a. [from the noun.] 7 'o border; to run along 
the edge. 

Temple fi'irteth this hundred on the wafte fide. Car civ. 
Of all thefe bounds. 

With fhadowy forefts and with champions rich’d, 

With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton . 

A fpacious circuit on the hill there flood. 

Level and wide, and jkiried round with wood. Addifon. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [fkyc, Danifh; febew, Dutch.] 

1. Shy; eafily frighted 

A refliff fkittifh jade had gotten a trick of riling, ftarting, 
and flying out at his own fhadow. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hafty; precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling fkittijh fpirits. 

Sets all on hazard. 

He flill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obflinater; 

And Hill the fkittijher and loofer. 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clofer. . . 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men fleep in fkittijh fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are; 

Unllaid and fkittifo in all notions elfe, 

Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

Skittishly, adv. [from fkittijh .] Wantonly; uncertainly; 
fickly. 

Ski'ttishness. n.f. [from fkittifo .] Wantonnefs; fickle- 

nefs. 

Skonce. n.f [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily fkonce , and 
beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble flumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

Skreen, n. f [ (feran , eferein , French, which Minjhew derives 
from fecerniculum , Latin. Nionis violenter ut folet , fays Skin- 
wr, which may be true as to one of the fenfes; but if the firft 
fenfe of freen be a kind of coarfe fleve or riddle , it may per¬ 
haps come, if not from cribrum , from feme of the defendants 
of cerno.] 

j. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 

A fkuttle or fkrecn to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tujfr. 

2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. 

3. Shelter ; concealment. . 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal fkretn j 
Unknown to heav’n, and to myfelf unfeen. Dryden. 


LEJl range. 
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To Skrf.en. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons when 

they fift fand for mortar. ° a 

2. To {hade from fun or light, or Weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to freen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. jy r . 

The waters mounted up into the air : their interpofition be¬ 
twixt the earth and the fun fkreen and fence off the heat' 
othervvife infupportable. Woodward’s Natural HiJUrl 

4* Tofhelter; to protedl. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold fhield, and Jkrcen'd Laertes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips 

He that travels with them is to freen them, and a e t them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Locke 
His majefly encouraged his fubjeds to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards freened them from punifhment. Spefi 
The feales, of which the fcarf-fkin is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory dudts of the miliary 
glands, and to freen the nerves from external injuries. Cbeyne. 
Skue. adj. [Of this word there is found no fatisfadlory deri¬ 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is mofl ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this fue poflure of the axis is a 
mofl unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been ereff 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. Bentley. 

7 'o Skulk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 
SKULL, n.f [ fiola , Iflandick; fatti , Iflandick, a head.] 

1. The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a confiderable cavitv, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
depreffed on its fides. The feveral pieces, of which the ficull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or laminae, be¬ 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubflance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek dn rAoe, and in Latin jncditulliutn. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourilh- 
ment of the bones. The tables are hard and folid, becaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater diflance 
from one another. The external lamina is fmooth, and co¬ 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife fmooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield¬ 
ing. Quincy. 

Some lay in dead mens fulls ; and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, refledling gems. Shakef R . HI. 

With redoubled flrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d full within the brains. Dryden . 

2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scull. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them fwim in fulls 
or fhoals. Walton. 

Sku'llcap. n.f. A headpiece. 

Sku'llcap. n.f [caffda, Latin.] A plant. 

The florets are longifh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin¬ 
ing : the under leaf, for the mofl part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 

SKY. n.f [fky, Danifh.] 

1. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Mdton. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill’d the fkies. RoJcommon. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the fkies, 

Sink, or difperfe. Dryden s doth 

2. The heavens. 

The thunderer’s bolt you know. 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coafls. Shakefp. Cytnbe me. 

What is this knowledge but the fky flol’n fire, 

For which the thief flill chain’d in ice doth fit. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. 

3. The weather. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer with t n ^ 
covered body this extremity of the fktes. Shakefp. K e . 

Sky'ey. adj. [from fky. Not very elegantly formed.] Ft erc 

A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’fL , 

Hourly afflidl. Shakefp. Me a fur for, 
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Sky'colour. n. f [fky and colour.] An a*ufe colour; the 2. 

C °^ U f 0 ]ution as clear as water, with only a light touch1 of fky- 
colour, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tm&ure o ^ 

s/Jcoloured. adj. [fky and colour.] Blue; azure; like the 

^fhis your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 4 . 
the blue water nymphs are drefied in fky coloured garments. Add. 
SkTdyed. adj. [fy and dye.] Coloured like the fky. 

There figs, fkydyed , a purple hue difcloie. Dope. 

Sky'ed- adj. [fro m fky.] Envelloped by the fkies. This is un- 

ufual and unauthorifed. 

The pale deluge floats 

O’er the fky d mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thomfon. 
Sky'ish. adj. [from fky.] Coloured by the ether; approaching 

the fry* , , 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyif head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp 

Sky'lark. n.f [fy and lark.] A lark that mo 
fings. 

He next proceeded to the fkylark , mounting up by a proper 
fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defeent. Spedator. 

Sky'ught. n.f. [fky and light.] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the deling. 

A monflrous fowl dropt through the fkyligkt , near his wife's 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

SkYrocket. n.f [fky and rocket .] A kind of firework, 
which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing flar, as a fkyrocket dilcharged by an hand that is al¬ 
mighty. Addifon. 

Slab, n.f 

1. A puddle. Ainfworth. 

2. A plane of flone: as, a marble flab. 

Slab. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with flabber , 
or faver .] Thick; vifeous; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips y 
Finger of birth-flrangl’d babe, J 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; C 

Make the gruel thick and fab. Shakefp. Macbeth, j 

To Sla'bber. v. n. [ flabber, flabberen, Dutch.] 
j. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 

2. To fhed or pour anything. 

To Sla'bber. v. a. 

1. To fmear with fpittle. 

Hcflabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
tongue. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. To filed; to fpill. 

The milk pan and cream pot fo flabber'd and foft, 

That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half loft. Tuffer . 

Sla'bberer. n.f. [from fabber.] He who flabbers. 

Sla'bby. adj. [The fame with fab.] 

1. Thick; vifeous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, fabhy 
and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 

IViJ'eman s Surgery. 

2. Wet; floody. 

When waggifli boys the ftunted befom ply, 

To rid the fabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 

SLACK, adj. [yleac, Saxon; faken , Iflandick; yflack. Welfti ; 
laxus, Latin.] 

1. Nottenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretaeus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
zfack compreffion, for fear of exciting a convulfton. Arbuthn. 

2, Reniifs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 

T hus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward be fack , the alacrity 
and tervour ot others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

oeeing his foldiers fack and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treafon. Knolles 

Nor were it juft, would he refume that fhape, 

I hit flack devotion fnould his thunder Tcape. 

Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. 

3 * Not violent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and fack: 

«is nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Drydei 

A handful of fack dried hops fpoil many pounds, by takin 

4 S’ th ? r P lca !' ant fme11 - Mortimer’s Hvjiandn. 

4 - Relaxed; weak; not holding fall. } 

All his joints relax’d : 

rom hisyZ^ hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 

To Slack and aU the faded rofes flled * Milton. 

ToSla'cken. ^ Vm n ' [from the adje&ive. 

T^remifs; to neglecT. 

it, hen thou fxlalt VQW a vow unto the Lor ^fack not to pay 

Deutr. xxiii. 21. 


To lofe the power of cohefiort. . in 

The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it appears to be cold ; 

but water excites it again, whereby 

fine powder. 

To abate. . 

Whence thefe raging fires 

Will facken, if his breath ftir not their flames. 

To languifh ; to fail; to flag* 


Milton. 
Ainfworth « 


To Slack. 


Or 


Dryden . 
Dryden v 


Davies . 
Pope. 


„ , >v. a. 

To Slacken. > 

1. To loofen ; to make lefs tight. 

Ah generous youth, that wifh forbear; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our facken’d fails 

Had flill at Aulis waited happy gales. 

To relax ; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs reipire; 

This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins. 

And makes the body to advance, retire,. 

To turn or flop, as fhe them facks or ftrains. 

Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 

Taught* nor to fack nor ftrain its tender firings. 

To eafe; to mitigate. Philips feems to have ufed it by rml- 

teilec for flake* 

Men, having been brought up at home under a ftricl rule of 
duty, always reftrained by fharp penalties from lewd beha¬ 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now flacked , they grow more loofe. Spenfer. 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or fack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man-might flack 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. Philips . 

To remit for want of eagernefs. 

My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm confcience; which {hall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me flack no pace. Ben. Johnf. 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they fack their courfe. Milt. 
To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a motion, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is ealier to make a dog go flower 
than make him Hand flill. Bacon . 

This dodtrine muft fuperfede and flacken all induftry and en¬ 
deavour, which is the loweft degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted by Chrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton. 

Balls of this metal flack'd Atlanta’s pace. 

And on the am’rous youth bellow’d the race. Waller : 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line : the other flackens his pace, and diverts him from 

Dryden. 


his way. 

6. To relieve ; to unbend. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham . 

7. To with-hold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity hold his vir¬ 
tue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather , than flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefp. 

8. 7 'ocrumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with allies, and let it {land ’till 
rain comes to flack the lime; then fpread them together. Mort. 

9. To negledl. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance . 

From thofe that fhe calls fervants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to flack ye. 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 

He flacks not. Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

10. I o reprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 

^ I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and flacken'd ’em to arms. Addifon. 
Slack, n.f. [from the verb To flack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in fmall parts. 

Sla'ckly. adv. [from flack.] 

1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 

2. Negligently; remifsly. 

1 hat a kings children fhould be fo convey’d, 

So flackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow 

That could not trace them. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Slackness. 
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